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haps be difficult to establish by satisfactory evidence the statement that 
the taxes levied by Chinese officials are at least as heavy per capita as 
those raised in India; and when we consider the manner in which her 
national debt was imposed upon China, it is perhaps unfair to charge it 
up against her that she has practically no reproductive works to lighten 
the burden of the interest payments. Mr. Cotes' judgment of the re- 
sources of Corea is more favorable than that expressed by Putnam- 
Weale, and he is very agreeably impressed with the Corean people. He 
also adds his testimony to the ill success which has attended the establish- 
ment of Japanese authority in Corea. But while the Japanese have 
made an unfortunate start, they are at least to be credited with some 
substantial reforms. They have not, however, in the author's view, 
faithfully lived up to the spirit of their obligations towards the mer- 
chants and industrials of other nations. In a chapter on India as a 
Lever in the Far East the author points out the advantages which 
Great Britain might derive from a close cooperation between the British 
and the Indian foreign offices in Far Eastern affairs. 

Paul S. Reinsch. 



Practice of Diplomacy. By John W. Foster. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. 1906. Pp. 401.) 

This volume constitutes the third larger contribution of Mr. Foster 
to the literature of diplomacy. It is perhaps not too much to say that 
in no language does there exist a more attractive work on matters which 
are usually dealt with in compendia or manuals of practice. The author 
distinctly disavows the purpose of adding to such technical writings 
in this work, which rather aims at giving a popular portrayal of the 
methods of diplomatic intercourse, and the various activities and trials 
of diplomatic life. With admirable clarity of style he presents the main 
facts of diplomatic practice, abundantly illustrating each principle, 
method, and requirements by instances of actual experience, frequently 
taken from his own experience. But the book is by no means to be 
classed with ordinary collections of diplomatic anecdotes. Diplomatic 
traditions are not uncritically accepted, but strict methods of historical 
investigation are employed. The anecdotes are moreover entirely 
ancillary, subordinate to the main current of thought. The study of 
the original material is everywhere apparent, and in many places con- 
troversial points are cleared up in a discriminating manner. The book 
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thus becomes a valuable and delightful companion volume to the study 
of the more serious problems of diplomatic history and international law. 

The author dwells on the utility of the diplomatic service, and in 
agreement with Lord Palmerston holds that, far from being rendered 
unnecessary by the improvements in communication and the growing 
prominence of economic relations, diplomatic representation, the per- 
sonal contact of intercourse between nations, has been given new and 
more important functions. He approves to a certain extent of the 
American system of selecting prominent men, not trained as diplomats, 
for foreign posts, especially for the more difficult ones. In his opinion, 
there ought to be a regular diplomatic career, entered by examination 
for the secretaryships; but the government should also from time to 
time vivify the service by drawing into it representative citizens from 
other walks of life. The creation of ambassadorships is not looked upon 
with favor. It would have been a more dignified policy for our govern- 
ment to take the lead in the abolition of all diplomatic ranks. No sub- 
stantial benefits are obtained from maintaining various grades in the 
service, while endless friction and unnecessary embarassments are the 
inevitable result. 

The procedure in the appointment and reception of diplomats is set 
forth, as well as the right of governments to object to the accrediting 
of a persona non grata. The duties of diplomats to their own govern- 
ment, as well as to that which they are accredited, are illuminated by 
apt illustrations. The relation of the diplomatic service to the navy and 
its officers, an interesting subject, is however only slightly touched upon. 
The author pronounces in favor of the use of the singular verb with the 
noun "United States," a practice which is now (since 1900) uniformly 
followed by the department of state. The publication of an annual 
volume giving the principal state papers on current foreign affairs, is 
held preferable to the European practice of issuing from time to time 
a collection of documents on some special topic. In this connection the 
author also points out that the traditional privilege of ambassadors to 
deal directly with the head of the state, has little practical importance 
at present, as public affairs are not transacted through oral statements, 
but by formal negotiations with the foreign office. The duty of diplo- 
matic representatives to confine their remarks upon public occasions 
to matters to which no political significance attaches, is illustrated by 
many striking instances. This makes it possible for the layman to 
understand how mediocrity of talents, if associated with absolutely 
correct breeding, may be a positive help in diplomatic life. 
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The author takes up also the multifarious duties of consular officers. 
He emphasizes the dangers to which the service has been exposed from the 
practice of making purely political appointments. It is his opinion that 
while the president through executive orders might reform the system 
requiring competitive examinations for entrance, and basing advance- 
ment upon efficient service, a permanent improvement in the service 
can be effected only by law. Recent executive orders have indeed 
been directed toward the above purpose, but the principle of competi- 
tive examinations has not yet been introduced. The author does not 
discuss the relations between consuls and diplomats. The lack of coopera- 
tion and the friction engendered by social jealousy have indeed been 
a serious detriment to our foreign service. It is almost a truism that 
the two branches of the service ought to cooperate ; and it is difficult to 
understand why it is just in the service of the United States that the 
most invidious social distinctions have maintained themselves. 

The discussion of the making and termination of treaties is valuable, 
and new light is shed upon the difficult problem of compacts made by 
mere executive agreement. The author points out that it has never 
been attempted to bind the United States to the payment of damages 
by such means, and that their use has in fact been frequently ratified 
by subsequent, or authorized by previous, treaties. 

Paul S. Reinsch. 



The International Law and Diplomacy of the Russo-Japanese War. 
By Amos S. Hershey, Ph.D., professor of political science and 
international law in Indiana University. (New York : The Mac- 
millan Company; London: Macmillan and Company, Ltd. 1906. 
Pp. xii + 394.) 

This volume deals largely with the new and unsettled questions 
raised during the Russo-Japanese War, the first conflict of long dura- 
tion fought under modern conditions of naval warfare. It begins with 
an introductory chapter on the Causes of the War and closes with a 
chapter on the Treaty of Portsmouth; the twelve intervening chapters 
deal with questions relating to the use of wireless telegraphy and sub- 
marine mines, contraband, the seizure of neutral merchantmen, the 
alleged right of sinking neutral prizes, the voyage of the Baltic squadron, 
the status of Korea and China, the efforts of the United States to pre- 
serve Chinese neutrality, the Russian and Japanese rules of warfare, 



